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WO bills of great importance to the future of build- 

ing in Massachusetts are now before the State Leg- 
islature. One of these, presented in the name of the 
Boston Real Estate Exchange, provides that mortgages 
placed on real property during the progress of improve- 
ments on the property, for the purpose of providing funds 
to pay for such improvements, shall have precedence over 
mechanics’ liens connected with the improvements. We 
may say that it is our own belief that the special privi- 
leges granted to mechanics by the lien laws are not only 
unconstitutional and contrary to the spirit of free govern- 
ment, but that they form a direct and powerful encour- 
agement to shiftlessness and improvidence on the part of 
workingmen, as well as an unfailing support to the swin- 
dling builders who flourish under them. Apart from the 
larger view of them, however, they act, in practice, to 
prevent investment in building, for the reason that no one, 
unless he is paid an extravagant rate of interest to com 
pensate him for this risk, will lend money to finance 
building operations, with the prospect that mechanics’ 
liens, perhaps to the full amount of his loan, may at any 
time, without notice, be inserted, so to speak, between 
If it were not 
for this liability to loss of the principal through unex- 


his mortgage note and the security for it. 


pected mechanics’ liens, mortgage loans for improvement 
would be a very favorite form of investment, and multi- 
tudes of building projects would be carried through at 
moderate rates of interest which cannot now be financed 
or, if at all, only at extortionate interest rates. 

Another bill, not at all connected with that of the 
Real Estate Exchange, yet forming a valuable com- 
plement to it, provides that Massachusetts savings banks 
shall, after the passage of the Act, keep at all times at 
least sixty per cent of their deposits invested in first 
mortgages on real estate, such mortgages not to exceed 
in amount, in any individual case, sixty per cent of the 
assessed value of the mortgaged property. ‘This is cer- 
tainly a conservative measure, and should be heartily en- 
dorsed by those who have seen savings banks elsewhere 
brought to grief within the last few months by invest- 
ments in personal property. The objection which will 
be made to it is, that as it is slow work to realize cash in 
case of need from mortgages, the savings banks, to fortify 
themselves against a sudden run upon their resources, 
should have the privilege of changing their investments 
in their discretion from real estate mortgages to stocks 
and bonds, which are more readily turned into cash. 
There is, of course, a good deal of justice in this view, 
but in practice it is the source of much hardship to own- 
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ers of mortgaged real estate, who 1! themselves 
times of sudden panic, Ke those we have ust passea 
through, very generally compelled to raise money at 
ruinous sacrifice, or lose their investment entirely, as the 
result of a sudden change of policy on the part of the 
Savings banks in regard to mortgage loans falling due 
It is hardly necessary to say that the liability to this 
Doves er liscourage building ratini hich. lil 
qgoes much to discourage building Operations, which, 11Ké 


all other business operations, must be ca ' 
with borrowed money, the only difference being that 
in the judicious improvement of 


invested is safer than in any other mercantile transa 


tion, although the goods produced with its help are less 
quickly salable than in other industries. The savings 


bank committees, recognizing both these points, yet 


fearing to be called upon at any moment for an amount 
of cash which cannot be quickly realized from fore 
closures, are, under the present laws, compelled to con 


vert their mortgage securities into those more promptly 
marketable, at the worst possible time for those to 
whom they have lent their money. 
this difficulty, which is a very serious one for buildin 
interests, might be met with great advantage, both to 
the savings banks and the owners of real estate, by an 
extension of the emergency currency idea now so much 
talked of as a relief for national banks In general, the 


plan for national banks is to have them deposit securities 





with the Treasury Department, and receive, as a loan upon 
them, currency to seventy-five per cent or so of their par 
value, which can be used for paying their depositors 
checks. The various schemes differ as to what sort of 


arn Writi 0h 3 1 — : : ‘ 
securities shall be accepted, and the rate of nterest 


which the banks shall pay for the accommodation, but 


in the case of savings banks both these details can 
easily be settled As no security could be better than 
first mortgages on real estate, not exceeding in amount 
sixty per cent of the assessed valuation, a State Treas 
urer, or, possibly, some bank of reserve, under state 
authority, would find it very simple to receive such 


mortgages from tne Savings DankS as security, and issue 


upon them emergency ¢ 


urrency to the amount of three 





quarters of their face value, at a rate of interest whi 
the savings banks, who would be collecting interest a 
the time on the mortgages themselves, could pay wit] 


out any loss, and which would be sufficiently remune1 
tive to the bank of reserve, or to the state treasury: at 
the same time that any possible run ona savings bank 


so conservatively managed as this bill requires would 


be amply provided for 
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modern ar itect to strongly 
treatment of the plan Che 
ig colonnaded loggia, corre 
upproaches, beyond this, a 
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nd the whole and dominating 
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European theaters have very 
generally accepted it as 


such, and the majority of 


1 
i 


ypera houses and theaters de 


ened abroad have shown a 
striving after the tripartite 
arrangement of the exterior 
Asa matter of fact, two-thirds 
of Gaarnier’s exterior is utterly 
falseto the plan. The motive 
of the facade does not corre 
spond at allto his approaches, 
the dome over the salle li; 
in a most extravagant man 


ner a scene painter’s dock in 


stead of the hall 


+ 


itself, and the 


he 


relative proportions oO! 
body of the house and the 
mart of the stage are 
out of all keeping with prac 
tical requirements. Every 
architect who has been abroad 
has been profoundly im 
pressed by Garnier’s work, but 
the impression has never been 
sufficiently permanent to pet 


mit of translation to tl 





country, and although in each 
of the three early theaters 
mentioned the lines of the 
audience room are similar to 
those of European theaters, 
such lines did not find con 
tinued favor here, and we 
have yet to see an American 
theater that in any way re 
sembles in its scheme of 


visional scheme of Mr. Gar- 


as it usually presents itself to an archi 
pack the greatest number of seats into 
the least possible space and omit everything in the way of 
ies which the law does not absolutely 
Willis K. Polk, some years ago, made a 
very clever design for a theater, which adapted in a very 
ive of the Paris Opera House, 
aware this was not carried out. 
adjuncts of a commercial block, 
when they are separate buildings, 
Majestic at Boston, the Illinois at 



































































Chicago or the Garrick Theater in New York, the space 
allowed the architect for approac hes, stairs, etc., is so 
inadequate that it is extremely difficult to treat the plan 
in anything like an academic manner or to, in fact, make 
any plan as such at all. Consequently the principles of 
America theater planning are but few. The shape of 
the auditorium is unfortunately fixed, in most instances, 
by the available dimensions of the lot. The subject of 
sight lines will be discussed in a separate chapter. The 
front of the stage in plan is in 
most theaters now carried 
straight across, the apron, or 
portion projecting beyond the 
curtain line, being from three 
to five feet deep at the most. 
An orchestra is nearly always 
provided for even though the 
theater is intended for the giv- 
ing of plays in which music 
has no part, the so-called 

‘incidental music”’ being one 
of the artistic inflictions on 
our drama. 

The space for the orchestra 
is generally planned with the 
assumption that there would = 
not be more than two rows 
of musicians measured out 
from the line of the apron, - 
and consequently a depth at 
the center of six feet and a 
half to the edge of the orches- 


tra space isaminimum. The 





thairs of the orchestra or par 
quet are best arranged in arcs 


of circles, centering on a point on 


forty or fifty feet to the rear : 
of the curtain line, and in \ 
actual practice it is a good L 
scheme to keep the center of 

all seatings inside of the build 
ing so that the line can be + 
struck from a center without 
offsets. The width of the 
rows is fixed by law in New 
York City at two feet eight 
inches. This gives comfort- 
able spacing and is really 
enough for every kind of thea 
ter. Inavery few instances 
this space has been increased 
to three feet, and of course, in DESIGN 


theaters where there is ex By Willis K. 


pected to be a good deal of 
going out between the acts, and especially in the cheaper 
theaters where refreshments are served during the play 
to spectators, the width should be not less than three 
feet from back to back of seats. 

Theater seats, or opera chairs, as they are specifically 
termed, are made in varying widths from eighteen to 
twenty-seven inches. In good practice, however, no 
seats should be put in of less than twenty inches, and the 
bulk of the seats should be twenty-ones or twenty-twos. 
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out the rows to 


seats 1n a singie 


partly by law 


In laying out the 


T 


ing which necessitates a s 





pectator to pass by more 


IS W1CTNS are iS€ 


he Boston law does not allow any grou] 


1 


six chairs in getting out from his place [his means that 


the greatest spacing between aisles may not exceed thi 


teen seats This is 


very good prac 


lk, Archite 


+ 


tice 





which 





not law in all cities, but represents a 


should be considered Some 


cities prohibit any row of seats 


with a dead end, that 1s t 
say, there must be aisles at 
each end of each row ie 
also is excellent prac tice even 
where it is not law 

The floor of the parquet 1s 
dished or sloped toward the 
stage, as will be explainec 
later in connection with the 
sight lines Where the pitch 
is slight, not exceeding one 
and a half inches to the foot 
the floor can be made contin 
uous; otherwise it is built up 
in platforms, the aisles, how 
ever, being preferably sloped, 
even for grades as sharp as 


one in five, as steps should 


always be avoided 


in aisles and 
passages where possible. 

The arrangement of the 
aisles in a theater can have a 
good deal to do with the su 
cess of a house They should 
be so disposed that, as far as 


possible, the actors on’ the 


stage would never be Jooking 
the length of an aisle, but 


would always have before 
them a sea of faces. For this 
reason it is never well to have 
a center aisle, but rattler a 
central row of seats, and, for 
the same reason, it is better 
that the aisles should be 
curved rather than straight in 
plan. Occasionally, in a very 
wide house, it is desirable to 
carry certain aisles down only 
part way to the stage, as, if 
hey are all extended, there 
would be hardly anything left 
of the first fewrows. It is not 


a desirable arrangement, how 


ever, to plan any aisle with a dead end, on account of the 


confusion which is pretty sure to arise in connection with 


the ushering. 


The planning of proscenium boxes is a difficult task 


Seldom are they of any practical value at all. Thovg) 


they are nominally the highest-priced seats in the theater, 


the boxes are more often given away by the management 


than sold, as they are really the poorest seats in the house 


] 


If the boxes are brought out in line so that the occupant 
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thereof get a really gor d view of the stage, there is neces- 


sarily a sacrifice of seating space on the 


orchestra. 


floor of the 


For theaters where light dramas or comedies 


are played, where most of the stage a ‘tion is toward the 


front and near the center, boxes have a very legitimate 


use and can be swung back quite far on 


plan 


sither side in 


But for a combination house, where the action 


takes place all over the stage, it is impossible to hope 


that the boxes will be much more than architectural orna 


ments, and as such they are 
best treated. The most com- 
mon arrangement is to con- 
sider the boxes as part of the 
the 
finish around the curtain open- 
ing out to the front of the 


stage setting, carrying 


line of boxes as a proscenium 
and treating it asa huge frame 
for the setting of the stage. 
By this treatment the orna- 
mentation is concentrated 
about the stage opening, and 
the balance of the house can 


be treated in a very simple 


manner. This scheme is ex- 
emplified by the Colonial 
Theater in Boston, which can 
serve as representing the type. 
On the otber hand, the Ma- 
jestic Theater in Boston shows 
a very successful attempt to 
treat the auditorium 


whole and the proscenium as 


aS a 


a part of the auditorium rather 
than as a mere framing for the 
stage. The line of the boxes 
and the curtain opening are 
carried clear out to the back 
of the gallery, and the audi- 
torium is treated like a huge 
megaphone architecturally de- 
In 
of 


Chicago a somewhat similar 


signed and embellished. 
the Auditorium Theater 
treatment was carried out very 
successfully for a theater 
which is one of the largest in 
It would seem 
as if the scheme of treating 


the country. 


the auditorium as a unit and 
tying the auditorium and the 
curtain opening together were 
the proper one, but as a matter 
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of fact in most of our theaters the boxes and the general 


proscenium treatment are considered 


a frame for the stage setting. 


as simply forming 


The boxes are usually arranged in three tiers, one 


above the other, and in not lessthan two rows, measuring 


out from the curtain. 


Each box is usually assumed to 


accommodate five chairs, and additional box space is often 
secured by the continuation of the lines of the balcony 
and gallery on the sides to the proscenium, as was very 


cleverly worked out in the Castle Square Theater, Bos- 


ackal 
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termed 
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serves very often 


the hard lines of 


ver 


SIOT 


boxes rather shallow, with 


the boxes being reached from 






COLONIAL 


box nearest the stage in each tier is dropped sl 


Vv 


1er 


Where the space permits it is quite 


nitec 


convenl 


nt 
Crit 


THEATER, 


This difference 


very hard to treat successfully. 
masked by making the railing on the same level throug] 
out towards the center of the house, the stepping 
being behind the rail, asin the Colonial Theater. 


+ 


of 


xes neal the galiet I cony be x 
ges “he introduction of such loges 
to break in the most pleasing manner 
he ce and gallery fronts and offer 
architectural opportunities to the de 

t 1 usual to build the 


BOSTON, 


a 7 ae 
Moor ievel 


asma 


lanteroom behind 


CAC 
ict a a n 
a corridor at the ea 
which is a staircase connectil1 
the different levels. some 


managers, however, have 


found that small boxes seating 


not more than five eac ire 
not profitable In the A 
hambra ‘Theater at Harlen 
New York, as originally built, 
there were double rows of 


boxes on each side, preceded 
by small anterooms and with 
solid partitions between then 

Subsequently each tier 
thrown into a single box, the 
partitions taken away, all of 
the anterooms dispensed with, 
and the each 


whole space on 
Tt 
t 


level thrown into what was 


termed an omnibus box, seat 
ing 
people 


some 
It 


onditions quite easy to 


twenty or thirty 


was found undet 
those « 
sell the seats at a price a trifle 
higher than the ordinary or 
the 


boxes as they were before it 


in) 


chestra chairs, whereas 
was not always easy even to 
give the seats away In esti 


mating the seating capacity of 
t 


the house, however, it is well 
not to take much account of 
box possibilities. In the New 


New 


yoxes were reduced 


Amsterdam Theater, 
York, the 1 
to the 


lowest possible mini 


mum and treated in a delight 


fully quiet architectural man 


ner, the lower boxes being 
omitted ‘entirely, thereby per- 
mitting a solid base to the 
proscenium, with a greatly 


enhanced architectural effect 


In order to improve the 


sight lines of the boxes, the 


lightly 
between the two rows is 
In some theaters it is 


b 
uy 
In the 


New Amsterdam the difference in level is frankly accused 


in the design, the two boxes being quite distinct 
treatment, while the box in the Colonial has the 


ance of a single compartment, but 


thei1 


in 
appear 
ided 


is really div into 
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vO portions by a low railing whichcan be removed when 


is desired to throw the whole space into one box. Qt 


yurse the wider treatment is an easier one and gives a 


ttle more liberty in the renting of seats 
(he arrangement of the boxes in the Majestic Theater, 
Boston, is a modification of the box scheme. The seats 


are spaced facing the stage, the floors of the successive 


g 
OWS are stepped up, and as this theater is quite a narrow 
one, the boxes command a fairly good view of the stage. 


A still different treatment was adopted in the Bowdoin 
Square Theater, Boston, in which there are two boxes in 


' 4 ss : 
and what is termed a loge above, arranged 


> vweT ve 
Lile iOWe!eT icvei - 


n successive steps like a balcony, the steps all facing 
»ward the center of the stage and each accommodating 


three or more seats It is very difficult to treat a prosce 


ium of this sort in a successful architectural manner, 
nd it is only one of the many attempts which have been 


made to render boxes of some financial value. It cannot 


be said to be very successful otherwise. 
The ‘*standee” is a feature of the American 


} 


l The so-called 


theater and has to be recognized as such 


standing-up space is found in nearly all our theaters in 
one form or other, although the letter of the laws in 
many of our cities prohibits any persons from standing 
in any aisle or passageway about the theater. The 


usual custom is to allow a space not less than six feet 


wide behind the rearmost row of seats, separating the 
seats from the stand-up space by a solid rail four feet 


1 


I covered with plush, upon which the 


six inches high, 
‘standees”’ can rest their elbows without deranging the 
hats of the audience. In the New Amsterdam Theater 
the foyer and the standing-up space are treated as one, 


ut more commonly the foyer is separated entirely from 
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PROSCENIUM BOXES AND LOGF, BOWDOIN SQUARE THEATER, 
BOSTON. 
H. Blackall, Architect 


the auditorium, both by custom and by law, by a solid 
wall. 

Many theaters have been planned with what is called 
an orchestra circle, consisting of rows of seats towards 
the rear of the house, arranged on a different radius 
from the main seats of the orchestra, these rear seats 
being carried clear around the sides and often raised 
slightly above the level of the rest of the floor. This 
is exemplified in the Madison Square Garden Theater, 
New York. 
introducing a confusing element into the plan, and is 


It is a device which is purely superfluous, 


entirely uneconomical of space, as the rows of seats 
at different radii always come together awkwardly 
The seats in the orchestra circle are usually sold for less 
than the seats nearer the stage, but in practice it is better 
to have all the seats on the floor struck from the same 
radius and the price can then be adjusted according to 
the attraction which is at the house, with less inconven- 
ience to the spectators and to the management. 

In stage parlance the word ‘‘ gallery” is used to 
designate the uppermost tier, the word ‘‘ balcony” being 
applied to the first tier above the orchestra and to inter- 
mediate tiers, if there are more than three levels in the 
house. The usual custom is to have only an orchestra, a 
balcony and a gallery. In the European houses it is 
almost the rule to plan the balcony in a horseshoe shape 
so that the spectators at the sides of the house are 
always looking at each other and often looking away 


from the stage. Such a plan was adopted in the Boston 
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PROSCENIUM BOXES, CASTLE SQUARE THEATER, BOSTON, 


Theater and in many of our early constructions, but is 


seldom met with to-day. The extreme is shown in the 
Studebaker Theater in Chicago, where the seats of the 
balcony and gallery are parallel with a certain line. The 
more common arrangement, however, is to plan the 
balcony on a curve centering a little back of the curtain 
line, and the gallery on a curve centering about opposite 
the center line of the boxes. Of course these centers are 
modified very greatly by the sight lines and by other 


conditions 


N the sixty-six hundred elevators that pierce New 
( ) York’s six billion dollars’ worth of realty the vertical 
passenger traffic is now greater than the horizontal railway 
traffic, declares an official in the Building Department 
who has ‘figured it out.”” That the elevator travel ex- 
ceeds that of the surface, elevated and subway lines com- 
bined is, at first view, amazing; but the statement is 
plausible when it is known that the number of passengers 
taken up and down in one day by the elevators of the Park 
Row Building alone is greater, by actual count, than the 
average number of passengers carried in a day on the 
entire street car system of Nashville, Tenn. Inthenew 
Metropolitan Building there will be a straight lift of one- 
ninth of a mile. 


foun 


\ VERY pretty product has just been put on the 
4 


market in France in the shape of tiles for wall-lin 
ings, composed of bits of mother-of-pearl, embedded ina 
hard cement, very much like Keene’s cement. The 
cement may be either white or colored. Apparently the 
tiles are made by mixing bits of shell, in the natural con- 
dition, with the cement, which is then cast into the shape 
of the tiles and polished on one side, after the ordinary 
manner of polishing marble. By this process the dull 
outer covering of the bits of shell is removed, and each 
piece appears in beautifully varied and iridescent colors. 
This ‘‘ mother-of-pearl mosaic,” as the manufacturer calls 
it, is by no means expensive. With duty and freight 
added the cost here would be not far from that of ordi- 
nary Italian marble wall-lining, while for certain pur- 
poses it would be far more sparkling and beautiful. 
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Brickwork Details. II. 
BY HALSEY WAINWRIGHT PARKER. 


[* is a natural consequence of admiration for work 
done in the past that it should form the inspiration 
for modern work and that examples of treatment of 
brickwork in North Italy, Spain, Germany and Eng- 
land, during the periods when brick was used in prefer- 
ence to stone, should form antecedents for similar 
factors in recent buildings. 

Not only is this the case because of the intrinsic 
beauty of the details themselves, but also because in 
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TELEPHONE BUILDING, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


]. Foster Warner, Architect. 


most cases ornamentation on brick is based upon con- 
struction in brick, and there is naturally strong resem- 
blance between details of identical structure notwith- 
standing efforts to create individuality indesign. There 
is, therefore, less justification in a criticism of modern 
work as being an imitation or a plagiarism in brickwork 
than in most structural detail. Take, for example, the 
Telephone Building, Rochester. It is an excellent 
facade of a small building, in which utilitarian condi- 
tions force variety of openings and make absolute 








THE MUSEUM, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
Cope & Stewardson, Frank Miles Day & Brother and Wilson Eyre, 


Associate Architects 
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symmetry impossible. Dissymmetrical balance has, 
however, been admirably obtained, and has added a 
charm to the whole which resembles the frank, direct 
recognition of various factors which is present in mediz- 
val work before the advent of the schools. 


In obtaining this balance different details are used 
Ss 
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Cope & Stewardson, Frank Miles Day & Brother and Wilson 


Eyre, Associate Architects 


around the openings and elsewhere, many of which are 
reminiscent of the brickwork of Bologna. The termina- 
ions at the ends of the cornice are Ghibelline Parapet 
motives,— the cornice is suggested by that of one of the 
palaces,— and in the first story the different arch treat- 
ments, each thoroughly characteristic of the character of 
the opening, have antecedents — especially the pointed 
arch with tympanum and segmental arch below, which is 
a motive frequently used in Siena. Yet these are not 
plagiarisms, they are the natural development of brick 
structure, and the choice of the arch detail as defining 
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DETAIL, CASINO BUILDING, BROOKLYN, 
Boring & Tilton, Architects. 
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BUILDER. 


the character of each 
opening is excellent 
The main entrance 


1 more than the 


dignifiec 
window openings of the 
same width by a double 
arch, and the opening 
for teams is made en 

tirely different from the 
others in its arch treat- 
ment, which, while sut 

ficiently important, has 
less delicate detail. The 
enrichment of detail 
toward the top of the 
facade is also well con 
sidered, and the whole 
design, while detailed 
marked individuality 


The Museum, Philadelphia, 
effect gained by simple means, 


in the tympana of the arcl 





ST. JUDE’S CHURCH, 
Lord & 


principal entrance of the same builc 
fully studied decorative bands of bri 


which are original 


The contrast of designs based 
vertical lines and those 


considered. 


St. Jude’s Church is of a bolder type, the tympanun 
pattern and the cornice being 














reminiscent 


in the wall 





BROOKLYN. 


design, many o 
horizontal 


diagonal 


especially interesting 
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Sever Hall has brick associated with molded brick and 
terra cotta, and the brickwork is distinctly better and in 
better scale than the ornamental terracotta. The cornet 
rolls and vertical diagonal courses are well contrasted, and 
this building, which was a noted one of its time, could 
with advantage have had the ornamental terra cotta 
eliminated, as is indicated by the bow window in the 
same building 

The Casino, Brooklyn, has 
an excellent treatment sug- 
gesting paneling on a flush 
surface, which appears to be 
entirely original Recessed 
panels in brickwork are very 
apt to be crude in effect, and 
a border carried around a 
surface which has a different 
bond or texture pattern from 
that of the main wall is to be 
welcomed in design. The pat- 


tern within the panel in this 





case is obtained by the inser- 
tion of brick of slightly lighter 
tone, but it is the border which 
is especially ingenious. The 
cornice also has good con 
trasts in its detail. This brick- 
work resembles the Spanish 
examples more than it does 
those of North Italy, the forms SEVER HALL, 
being in rather more robust 
scale and the repeats farther apart than in the Italian 
work. 

The central gable of the same building has adopted a 
distinctly Spanish motive of brick detail, e., that of 
projecting a single header in regular isolated repeats in 


the wall. It is difficult to imagine a reason for such a 
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CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 





treatment. The units are too far apart to produce tex- 
ture and too small to create salient detail. 

The effect is that of small shadow spots which tend to 
make the surface spotty without affording any increased 
interest in the design. This example has also an intro- 
duction of pieces of stone, as keystones, voussoirs, etc., 
which go far to detract from the dignity of its general 
mass. Contrasts of this char- 
acter are found in Dutch work 
and on some of the Georgian 
work in England, and, while 
giving certain piquancy to the 
design, are certainly out of 
scale with the texture of the 
brick surfaces. As has been 
stated, brickwork is a mosaic 
with the horizontal joints 
dominant. Its scale is set out 
alone by the patterns used, but 
chiefly by the size of the units, 
and it isa manifest mistake to 
insert in a mosaic of small 
units a unit of much larger 
scale and of different tone 
without a gradual approach to 
that unit from the brick sur- 
face by intermediate detail. 
The sudden transition from 
brick texture to isolated stone 





keystones or voussoirs is 
staccato in its effect, especially 
if the contrast of tone or color in the large units still 
further accentuates its difference in scale. 

The chief criticism of this type of design is that the 
facade becomes uneasy from lack of general tone. The 
Loft Building, Philadelphia, is, on the contrary, kept in 
tone throughout, even the pattern in the frieze, which is 
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BATH HOUSE, 


NEW 


YORK. 


tect 
tec 


large in scale, being kept in harmony with the finer forms 


of this terra cotta 


This frieze pattern, which is 
an interlocked parapet pat 
tern, is very effective. The 


Store Building, Philadelphia, 
shows the treatment of the 
soffits in brickwork in this 


case [he pattern is that of 
the Byzantine guilloche of al 
ternate large and small circles 
with broad borders. Che 


scale of this pattern built in 


brick units is necessarily 
large, and therefore needs to 


be strongly held upon either 
design could 


be improved by strong 


Sa) 


edge, and this 


trear 


er 
ment at both sides of the soffit 
pattern. 
The slig 


ghtly coved surface 
of the face of the arch seems 
an affectation in brickwork. 
It necessitates a majority of 
the 


which neutralizes the value of 


headers in arch surface 


radial weakens 
the arch. The 


upper part of the same build 


the lines and 


the effect of 


ing has interesting segmental 
arches over the grouped win- 
ornamental 


dows in which 


headers with 


common brick, and the defini- 


are associated 


tion is given by broad joints. 


UPPER 


PART 


Pri 


OF 


ce 


by a very nearly even tone and color 


& McLan 
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rfaces is in thei1 one 
produces tone, first the 
ts, second by the surface 
oO the d ( bt k ( Df 
these different factors, that 
oO € ( id a sul 
face S rten misappre 
endec Chere is frequently 
n npression that rick 
with a hne, eve surface n 
a rate Sti edge w 
produce a finer wall than one 
of more uneven chi te \ 
matte of fact this 1s not the 
ase I dging irble 
viaSS moSsal¢ To! tance 
those w ch are t I 
exact Squares, anda \ n 
the joints have no irregulat 
ities, never have the life and 
character of the mosaics 11 
vhich the pieces vary The 
same is true of brick mosaic, 
and, as in this latter case 
1ere can never be the variety 
of form that there isin marble 
. 1 T¢ ar 
or glass mosaic. It 1S we ( 
take advantage of i poss 
rl rities whi are 1 
deliberate affectations 
[he brick, therefore, wl 


the 


rougher surfaces 


have more 


which, while model 


not absolutel 


are 


and 
erate 
\ cil 


granuiar 


ed 


and 
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give better texture for exterior work than 


the finer varieties The finer brick can be 
used in the patterns to define the designs. 
‘The rougher brick are also more in harmony 
with the broader joint which expresses the 
character of the material and gives life to the 
surface 

[t is not many years ago that praise was 


given to brickwork in which it was difficult 
to insert a knife blade between the brick, but 
the appreciation by architects of the beauty 
of texture of foreign brickwork has changed 
the popular conception of good brickwork to 
some extent. The softening and neutralization of masses 
of red brick by broad white joints is now well under 
stood A brick surface in which the joints are a very 
appreciable area, and the introduction of delicate white 
outlines in a design, forming a network of white lines, 
which, at a distance, lightens the tone and color, reduc- 
ing a hot red to a softer and more delicate tint, near at 
hand, creates a lace-like pattern on the surface. 

The detail of the Madison Square Church, New York, 
vantage of the broad joint and the 


rougher brick in producing texture. The method of 


indicates the ac 


increasing texture effect by the introduction of a darker 


header in the Flemish bond is well shown in the Bath 
House, New York This treatment can be easily over- 
done The contrast of tone between headers and 


trimmers need not be great, as there is already consider- 
able contrast produced by the constant recurrence of the 
alternate sizes 

In the Wetzel Building, New York, which is a definite 
reminiscence of Venetian work in marble translated 
into brick, headers only are used, the patterns being 
obtained by contrast of tone or of color, or both, in the 
brick This treatment, like the preceding, can be 


CENTRAL GABL 


easily exaggerated. If contrast of color is shown, but 
slight contrast of tone is necessary. Usually dark joints 
are too set and rigid in their definitions if the brick is 
light in tone; it is well to keep a dark joint in similar 
tone to the brick but in different color from it. 

The detail of the Abell Building shows the use of the 


1 


long or so-called Roman brick, which is always effective 


in arches, and produces a more finished appearance in 
wall surfaces than does the common brick. 

Sever Hall, again, has the American bond with a 
heading course every eighth course, but the stretchers 
are somewhat longer than the ordinary brick. The 
belt course is unusually effective. 

The value of brickwork is largely dependent upon 
the width of joint and color of the mortar used. Broadly 
stated, a brick 
of smooth, 
even surface 
ought never 
to be laid in 
rough mortar 
and with wide 
joints; while 
one of rough 
our texture is 

am. largely de- 
La he | pendent upon 

ee ity wide joints 
and character 
of mortar for 
its best ef- 
fects. Anun- 
intelligent use 
of color in 
mortar too fre- 
quently ruins 
a good piece 
of brickwork. 


UPPER PART OF LOFT BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, 


Cope & Stewardson, Architects. 
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DETAIL OF PERGOLA IN GARDEN. BRICK WALLS rs GARDEN. 


LGCcusTt VALLE LONG ISLAND, N 


GROSVENOR ATTERBURY, ARCHITECT. 




















DETAIL OF BILLIARD ROOM GABLE AND NORTH FIREPLACE IN LIVING 
ENTRANCE TO HALL. 
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Some Hnglish Brickbuilders. nown men that limit has been exceeded to sucl 





iit ic lade aii ta : 5 ? . Ae degree that heir buildings cease to be of interes 
THE WORK OF H.R. AND B. A. POULTER. i ; : ; 
E aS mSpecially 1S thi the case with architects Ww have 
ARCHITECTS : 
iC rea so large a practice that the ent € Oo Strive 
By . RANDAL, PHILLIES. after new achievement is no longer present. They ave 
, is often urged against an established architect that found the way to financial success and no. by-pat 
he works too much in one vein, with the consequence attracts them The est is one of comfort ot of fre 
that there are no surprises for us, no new features to look conquests; with the result that they are likely to deger 
for; we may appraise beforehand what we shall find, erate into the type of ‘‘respectable’”’ architect, who, a 
and, being able to do so, are one writer puts it, goes in 
to that extent deprived of in pressively to church on §$ 
terest in the work. In pur day rning w his wife and 
suing this line of thought, his family and his silver 
however, we should always knobbed umbrella, returning 


bear in mind the fact that an none the less impressively, t 


architect is very much the tool a terrific smell of cooking at 
of circumstance, governed by one o’cloc!] 
practical necessities and by For newer treatment we 


the claims of his client. must look to the younger met 
Moreover, the present is architects to be, or men 
essentially an age of competi already establishing then 
tion; the architect has to fight selves and gaining attenti 
his way to the front, and in by the vigor of their wor 
that endeavor he discovers They have all the faults of 





what, in his own particular 





youth; they are dominated 





sphere, is the most successful an enthusiasm which carrie: 


means ‘Success ’’ may them to extremes, but, afte 
have, of course, a variety of meaning. One calls to all is said, their work has life in it —the life which the 
mind, for instance, the names of architects who certainly older men had before affluence and ease smothered the 

are ‘‘successful,’’ but in the majority of cases that energies. It is to these younger men that the future of 
indicates work which has most influence on the general architecture belongs, and where no such youthful vitality 
public; it is the line of least resistance; the architect and freshness exists we may be certain that the si 
has found that a certain thing ‘‘ goes”’ and, accordingly, ceeding generation will be barren of good architecture 
he repeats himself. If he were in a world where no In England to-day there is a growing body of young 


such claims of subsistenc: architects of ability Wesee 





existed as they do here, if he their work in the scl 
always had a free hand to and the comparison of it with 


produce what he _ wished, the buildings da erect 
things might be otherwise; in our midst gives hope f 
but now, first and foremost, the future These younget 
he has to earn a living, and men are directed by the spirit 
we need to remember that of the time —efficie1 


when forming an estimate They apply themselve 


eagerly to the problem set 


of his work. Besides, one 
particular treatment may be down; they study the best of 
the perfect solution of the the old work at home and 
problem in hand, and, of abroad--not in the dilet 
necessity, every repetition of 
the problem calls forth the 
same treatment. An excel- 


lent example of this is af- 





plete without a daint 
forded by the work of some knowledge of Palladio, but 
hospital architects. Care- with a zealous seeking after 
fully studying the require- i “am, the essence of things To 
ments, they have found that ‘“*WOODCOTE,” CAMBERLEY them, also, the question of 
a certain plan best fulfills plan calls for whole-hearted 
the conditions, that a certain form of decoration or finish study. We live no longer ina day when houses are built 
is most appreciated by the patients; and so, as every from the outside inwards, when the elevation is the first 
new hospital is demanded — the same requirements, the thing to be settled and the plan made to fit behind it a 
same restrictions, though in another district —they best it may, but rather when plan is becoming a veritable 
repeat themselves; and, viewed from that standpoint, despot — making the outside of our buildings deficient 
nothing can be said against them. There is, however, a proportion and rambling in outline. That defect, h 
limit to such repetition, and in the work of some well- ever, we must suffer for all the good associated with it 
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‘* WOODCOTE,’’ CAMBERLEY. WALLS WHITENED ROUGHCAST ON BRICK 














FRONT DOOR, *‘ LLANTWIT,’? FARNBOROUGH. ‘“*LLANTWIT,” FARNBOROUGH. THE BRICKWORK HAS BEEN WHITENED 
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) ( ‘ en have the faults of their inerit d we 
ist at leas thankful that body of met S 
eavening the art of architecture 
\s members of that ounge! and of architects, 
Messrs. H. R. and B. A. Poulter of Camberley, Surrey 
ill for ment } heir work is here shown f n phot 
graphs and drawings, which best explain and illustrate 
the aims of their authors Almost entirely they are en 


gaged in domestic work, car 


ried out in good brickwork, ey 


red tiles and half timber in 


sarts The brickwork is 
frankly acknowledged, made 
© assert itself, varied in 


surface treatment, with vitri 


ied headers here and there, 





and of diversified color as . 


nection it may be noted how 
nodern commercial practice 
seeks after dead uniformity. 
Without going to the ex 
tremes that lead some archi 


t 


tects to import into their 


houses woodwork, ‘ rough FIREPLACE, 
from the saw,”’ that conjures 


up some barbarian working with a pre-historic ad les 


e,t 
that look as though some refuse of the kiln had been 
sprinkled over them, and brickwork so coarse as to be 
W 


iolly offensive, without going to those extremes, we 


may well protest against that uniformity in bricks, tiles 
and woodwork which manufacturers consider perfection. 
There is a real charm about good brickwork with varia- 
tions of surface and color created in the kiln, about tile- 


} 


work, which, instead of being overspread with one dead 


flawless glaze, has a play of tint and sheen. There is a 
growing recognition of this, and, as relative to the pres- 
ent subject, itis the aim of the younger body of archi- 
tects to foster that recognition For want of color the 
accompanying illustrations cannot give the true effect of 
Messrs. Poulter’s houses, and this reference must suffice. 


} 


be seen that some of the houses are finished white, 


t wi 
not white roughcast, but brickwork lime-whitened 

In designing their buildings the first step is to collect 
the fads and fancies of the client, to visit the site and as- 
certain its possibilities, and then to gather the architec 
tural suggestions from these. Messrs. Poulter are quite 
opposed to the ordinary idea of drawing a plan regardless 
of the position which the house is to occupy. They con- 
sider the house to be only part of an entire scheme, like 


a tree in a landscape, and it is their endeavor, by posi 
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‘“LLANTWIT.” 


fort } 1] 
n 


and color, to follow the natural surroundings. 


From the first they regard their building, not as a plane, 


ut as a solid mass, to be viewed in perspective, and 
l 


preferably modeled in plaster The client, of course, 


yt infrequently upsets the final result by insisting on 
some personal likes or dislikes, against the architects’ 
advice. Messrs. Poulter have not been altogether free 


from this evil. They have met the type of person who 


comes with a fixed idea of a house, three reception 
4 


rooms, a hall, a skirting around the floor, acornice around 


17 


he wall: to be just like 


sé 


so and so’s,”’ though the person 
question is invariably unlike ‘‘so and so,” in habit 


1 
n¢ 


alu 


taste; and he chooses land on which ‘‘so and so’'s”’ 


1 1 


house could not possibly be built. Nevertheless, they 


have produced creditable work, even under those condi- 
tions. For a precise estimate of their work, the 
accompanying illustrations must be left to speak 


toy 


for themselves, but the following notes in refer- 
ence to some of the houses may be given 
‘LLANTWIT,” FARNBOROUGH. This house is on 
atk the side of a hill, backed by 
Ri ie a dark trees. The brickwork 
\ is whitened. Local condi- 
tions (in the fall of the 
ground ) made it desirable to 
have some of the reception 
roomsa floor below the main 
entrance. The fireplaces are 
a special feature of the in- 


terior. 
Cot. Kirwan’s House, 
CAMBERLEY. This house is 


among light trees, so red 
bricks have been adopted, 
and as the house is well with 
in the village, a free treat- 
ment of eighteenth-century 
English work was followed. 
[he brickwork is broken up with tile bands and panels. 

‘* Woopcore,”’ CAMBERLEY. Except fora few building 
requirements, the architects had their own way toa large 
extent in the design of this house. They adopted a 
simple roof of steep pitch, hung with old tiles, the walls 
being roughcast and whitened because of the trees, so 


that only small portions of the brickwork are left showing 





COLLINGWOOD PLACE, CAMBERLEY. 
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THE THEATER BUILDING COMPETITION 


AWARD OF PRIZES 
Buildins 


g Competition 


Bits jury for the Theater 


y 
awarded First Prize ($s00) to Russel] 


C 
1 Eason Hart, 
New York City; 
and Fredrick J. 


ass¢ ciated, 


Second Prize ($200) to Charles Romer 
Feirer, York City 


New 
Third Prize (S100) to Walter Valere de Mari, Sacranento. 
Cal., and Mention to the following Maher 
Joseph Mc 


Edward F. 
and Hubert G. Ripley, associated, Boston; 
Guinniss and Maurice P 


Meade, associated, Boston; 
Awsumb, 
[Israel Pierre Lord, 


Wilfred Arnold 


imbus, Ohio; |. T 


George Chicago; 

Boston; 
Paine, Co 
Wrinkle 
and A A Blodgett, 


iated, Boston. 


asso 


The Competition was 
idged in New York City, 
January 25, by Messrs. John 
M. Carrtre, Clarence H 
William Adams De 


COMPETITION TO 
SECURE A GROUP PLAN 
AND AN ARCHITECT 
FOR THE WESTERN 
UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 
“THE Western University 
| of Pennsylvania, whose 
buildings are now scattered in 
the former city of Allegheny 
and Pittsburg, has acquired in 
the latter city a new site of 


about forty-three acres near 





Schenley Park and will at once 


the terms fa 
» 
programm<¢ € 
ed by Pr 
essor Warren 


U7 
P 
t} 
U1 
CC 

} 


S 












Laird of the 
niversity 
ennsylvania. 
he prize of 


11s competi 





on will be the 
mmission to 
esig and 
So MD DETAII BY NEW YORK ARCHITECTURAI 
upervise the 


TERRA 


1 


first building to 


D 





e constructed, that for the department of the School of 


Mines, for which a fund of 


place in 
the architect's hands also ce1 
tain other buildings whose 
construction is hoped fo1 
at a comparatively early 
period. 
Furthermore, since it 
important that the general 
plan scheme be carried into 
execution by its author, he 
natural and 


selection, under the 


would be the 
logical 
policy inaugurated, to super 
vise the erection of future 
buildings 

The competition will be 
open to all architects of whose 
professional standing and 
ability to execute large work 
the committee receives satis- 
factory evidence Three ar- 


chitects from without Pitts 
burg have been especially in 
vited and will be paid $1, 

each for their services in sub 
mitting designs, while to those 
other three who rank highest 


in merit will be awarded each 





begin thereon the construction rHE MENTOR BUILD 


of a group of buildings, in- Howard Veo D. Sha 
‘ @ (;laze granite-< or terra cotta 
tended ultimately to house all cities 


departments of instruction. 
This projecthas been placed in the hands of its Executive 
Committee by 
the Board of 
Trustees of the 
University. 

To secure a 
suitable plan 
scheme for this 


project, the 
University will 





hold a competi- 
tion among ar 


DETAIL BY F. C. 
Winkle Terra Cotta Co, 


BONSACK, ARCHITECT. 


Makers chitects, under 


ING, CHIGAGO. a like fee 
v, Architect Any such payment due the 
4 e first sto 4 \ 


architect awarded the com 
petition will apply on account 
of his fee as architect of the building. 

The programme will be ready about February 15, and 
drawings will becalled forabout April 15. Itisintended 
to simplify the work in every possible way, for it is ab 
solutely essential that the actual construction of the first 
building be begun by June 1. To facilitate this, the 
general plan will be regarded as a preliminary study 
only, for whose subsequent restudy due provision will 
be made in the programme. The general plan must, 
however, determine the permanent location of the group 
comprising the building first to be constructed and com- 


petitive designs will comprise the preliminary study of 
this building 
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\rchitects desiring to enter the competition are re 
juested to write for the necessary app tion forms 
Dr. S. B. Linhart, Secretary of the University 
Home Trust Building, Pittsburg, Pa 


tne Parker | ] 1 ng in ey VY I the scene of the 
itest fatal and b fire, have mpleted the report 
the Fire and Building Departments nd other « yal 1 
tions It ippears that the aing was of the numerous 
class i ed yy courtesy nrept! yf non-co! is 
tible it whi iter ttle yrotection to the ontents 
ind are damavgeable all the w oO pe nt to go pel 
ent of their cost Li ule i 
class absolutely distinct fron 
the really fireproof buildings 


} } 
stone DricK ant terra-cotta, 
its Skeleton of Cast-iron co 


mns and steel beams and the 


floor filling of hollow tile. The 
steel beams were nprotect¢ 
by tile in their most vulner 
able parts, the lower flanges 
5o were the girders unpro 


} 1, | e ehaf . 
tected ; the elevator shafts ans 


stairways opened into ever 
story; iron shutters of an in 
‘ } 


ferior order protected only a 
ew of the windows; the water 
supply permitted the firemen 
to reach to only the fifth floor. 
Che building was put up fo1 
light office purposes, but was 
occupied as a manufacturing 
plant and loaded with ma 
chinery and filled with the 


most combustible of mate 
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OU T 


S lo 


esti the 
sdon 
te it n 
: : DETAIL BY L. A. GOLDSTONE, ARCHITECT. 
. ODSse! cu N N er Terra ( tta Co Makers. 
that the esent 


ate of the law in California has a certain interest for ar 
chitects. It appears that, according to the Appellate 
Court of the State, the late Mayor Schmitz and his ad 
viser, Mr. Ruef, while they were not, perhaps, acting 
in a praiseworthy manner when they went about of 
evenings to restaurants and collected large sums of 
money from the proprietors by threatening to revoke 
their licenses, were doing 
nothing legally wrong, for 
the reason that the Mayor was 
empowered by law to revoke 


liquor licenses, and he was 


not legally culpable in promis- 


ing to do, in certain ex- 
igencies, what he was legally 
entitled to do, according to 
his discretion. That the fail- 
ure to pay him a thousand 
dollars or so in cash would 
constitute an exigency in 
which he would use his dis- 
cretion to revoke the license 
of the person or firm con- 
cerned was, in the opinion of 
the Court, a matter of no 
legal moment to the public, 
at least, although it was of a 
certain importance to those 
who paid the money. Now, 
the way in which this decision 
affects architects is that, in 
California, architects are re- 


quired to obtain licenses to 





rials; most of the partitions 


practise their profession, and 


i ’ ’ THE LORRAINE APARTMENT, NORFOLK, VA. J ; 

were Duilt upon the wooden & a are subject to heavy penalties 
ergus < w, AT ri ‘ Me : 

sleepers in the concrete filling ( e. Ferra Cotta ¢ if they engage in practice 


of the floors The fire vir 


tually had to burn itself out unchecked. Yet it was 


not a total collapse, and much of its materials being in 
combustible, it was essentially a fire of the contents, and 
it was kept within the building in which it originated. 
With the water 
pressure as it 
was, had that 
fire been in 
some of the old 
fashioned, ll- 
exposed steel 
and wooden 
joisted buil 
ings, it would 
probably have 


been the begin 





ning of another 


: ; ' 
0 . } ° 
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without them. These licenses 
are issued to architects by an Examining Board, which 
has the power to revoke them on grounds which it deems 
sufficient. Under the law as it stands at present in Cali- 
fornia, it appears to be quite unnecessary for the licensing 
board to inquire into any one else’s opinion as to what 
constitutes sufficient ground for the revocation of a 
license; and, if it determines that failure or refusal of a 
licensed architect to pay over a thousand or two dollars 
whenever the pockets of the members of the Board are 
empty, or to provide for them a steady income by a 
percentage of his commissions, is suitable ground for 
revocation, no one can question or contradict their de- 
cision. It will easily be seen how valuable a ‘‘ plum” 
such discretionary authority as this may be made in the 
hands of those who understand how to use it effectively ; 
and architects in California, as well as in other states 
where similar principles prevail, may do well to provide 
in time for escaping the consequences of the anplication 
of them. 
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THE 





*ENATOR HEYBURN failed to 
» have a vote taken on his bill for 
the purchase by the Government 
of all land south of Pennsylvania 
Avenue in Washington and between 


the Botanic Garden and Fifteenth 


ee. - gai ae ae |e af 
lOCalllLy WaS Not aestined ti rise in 
value, an act to acquire it was not 
therefore immediately necessary. 
ON a ae f Se 
he estimated Sro, ; required 


in order to obtain it was probably 
| 


the real obstacie reckoned with, es 
pecially at a time when even Con 


gress must be chary of outlay. 


Nevertheless, friends of the move 





ment to beautify Washington will 


find encouragement in the fact that 
the Scott bill has passed the Senate. 
This bill provides for the purchase 
of a site southeast of the Treasury 
DETAIL BY KEES & er as : : a 
Department and for the erection of 
COLBURN, ARCHITECTS. |), 
ed buildings for the Departments of 
American Terra Cotta Ce : . 1 ‘ 
ies State, Justice and Commerce and 

The bill 


and it provides 


r 


Labor on this property. 
carries an appropriation of $3,00 
for a commission composed of the Secretary of State, 
the Attorney General, the Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor and the Superintendent of the Capitol, 
which Commission shall report to Congress prelim- 
inary plans and an estimate of cost of one or two 


+1 9 ; 
DULICINES. 


Still another new Federal building about to be author 


ized is for the Patent Office. Bills providing for it have 


7 


already been introduced in both the Senate and the 


House. They contain the items of $6 for the site 


and $5s,000,¢ 





MONTICELLO ARCADE, NORFOLK, VA. 


Neff & Thompson, Architects 


Exterior of white mat gla with background of green glaze, tert 


BRICKBUILDER. 
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Sie YM all directions come reports of important con 

cessions on the part of building workmen in the 
matter of wages. Union officials, naturally, are the last 
to hear of these reductions; but as a matter of fact, con 
tractors everywhere seem to be nearly overwhelmed with 
applications fro6m good men for work at wages a long 
way below the union scale. In most cases the workmen 
accept the situation ver\ sensibly. If, as there is reason 


to believe, a general reduction of wages will encourage 


building, so that they can find employment six days in 
the week throughout the year at a fair wage per day, they 
will be a great deal better off than they have been for 
many seasons past, with a nominally higher wage per 
day, and employment for only ten or twelve days out of 
every month. The only danger is that the schemers, who 
have both money and political influence to gain at the 
expense of workingmen, will, as they have done so many 
times before, seize the opportunity of reviving business 
to make a ‘‘ demonstration” in their own interest, with 
the usual result of diverting capital into other channels, 
and depriving of employment those whom they pre- 


Ss 


tend to represent 


IN 
GENERAL. 
Maginnis, 
Walsh & Sulli 
Van, arc hitects, 


Boston, 


1 


ave 
dissolved their 
copartnership 
Charles D 
Maginnis and 
Timothy Walsh 
have associated 
under the firm 
name of Ma 


ginnis & Walsh, 








while Matthew 


. 1 CARTOUCHE BY VERNON REDDING, 
Sullivan will - , 

; ARCHITECT. 
conduct prac- Wentien acre Cotte Co. Makes 


tice under his Carter. Black & Ayers, Agent 
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vn name The offices of both new concerns are in 
the Colonial Building. Boston 
( 1) Pa im ircnitect \ ita (sa., has bee 


admitted to the firm of Edwards & Walter, the new firm 


\ 


taking the name of Edwards, Walter & Parnham 


(thices, Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


William T. Warren and William Leslie Welton 
formerly with McKim, Mead & White, have formed a 
partnership for the practice of architecture, with offices 
in the Title (;uarantee Building, Birmingham, Ala. M1 
Warren is a native of Alabama and a graduate of the 
School of Architecture of Columbia University Mr 


Welton is a Rotch Traveling Scholarship man. 





HOUSE AT CINCINNATI. 


James Gilmore, Architect. 


At the January meeting of The Gargoyles, held at 
the Hof-Brau Haus, New York City, on the evening of 


January 21st, designs were submitted in competition for 
a club pin 


Official reports from fifty-five leading cities of the 


United States, received by /he American Contractor, 
New York, and tabulated, show that building transactions 
in the cities tabulated reached the enormous total of 
$580,492,196. As compared with the figures of 1906 

$667,032,499 this means a loss of $86,540,303, or 13 
percent. This loss, while widely distributed through- 
out the country, is chiefly chargeable to a few large 
cities. Thus, in round numbers, the loss in New York is 
forty-three mil 
lions; twenty- 
two millions in 
San Francisco; 
eight millions 
in St. Louis and 
five millions in 
Los Angeles, a 
total of seventy- 
eight millions 
for the four 
cities. Chicago 
makes a com- 
paratively good 





showing, witha 
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BRICKBUILDER. 





CORDOVA FLATS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Woo Donn & Deming, Ar tects. 
E 


iwin Bennett's Tile 


NEW BOOKS. 

[CHE Buttpinc MecHANIcs’ ReEapy REFERENCE. Stone 
and Brick Masons’ Edition. By H.G. Richey, Su 
perintendent of Construction, United States Publi 
suildings. New York: John Wiley & Sons. Price, 


DSr.50 

In preparing this volume of ‘‘ The Building Me 
chanics’ Ready Reference,” it was the idea or intention 
of the author to give tothe stone and brick mason trades 
a book that can readily be termed a ready reference; 
something that will be of everyday use and will assist 
and enlighten the mason in the various branches of his 


} 


trade. Tables of various kinds have been used profusely 








HOUSE AT DENVER, COL. 


Sterner & Williamson, Architects 


Roofed with interlocking shingle tile made by Ludowici-Celadon Co. 


for use as reference and for quick computation, and all 
problems have been illustrated with cuts so the idea pre 
sented can be quickly grasped and understood by the 
ordinary mechanic. No long or roundabout methods for 
laying out or doing work have been given, but everything 
has been presented as concise and explicit as possible, 


and at the same time the explanations and cuts are plain. 





WANTED By a leading house, a young man (with architec- 
tural training preferred), as salesman for face brick and terra cotta in 
Boston and vicinity. Address, giving age, qualifications, etc., ‘“‘ Brick 
and Terra Cotta,’’ care of ‘‘ THE BRICKBUILDER.” 





WANTED —A young architect of Boston, with the best Eastern 
training, a winner of competitions, would like to associate with a 
well-established architect of the West and Middle Southwest. In- 
quiries may be addressed to “ Boston,” care of ‘‘ THE BRICK- 
BUILDER.” 
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